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of the chase, the eagerness of hunters and hunted !
Right Royal, where the poet sings that other English
passion, horse-racing, is less successful. The story
is trite ; there is less sense of character and of
the country-side. But it is in such genial and
unpretentious poems of action rather than in his
moralised epics of the under-dog, his stiff dramatic
poems, or his Laureate formalities, that
Mr Masefield's sense of actuality and his
imaginative powers combine. For here he does
not confuse brutality with vigour, rhetoric with
passion, love of the external world with an unsub-
stantial metaphysic.

More successful in the depiction of the tragedy
of poverty and labour was Mr W. W. Gibson, who
wrote in Daily Bread (1910) of working people at
moments of crisis, showing the womenfolk of
miners, shunters, stokers, face to face with terrible
situations, sickness, births, deaths, accidents. For
Masefield industrialism and poverty were merely
incidental to passion ; to Gibson they were prime
factors in defining joy and sorrow. Hence he
is at once more faithful to fact and more
consistent in characterisation. Yet when he writes
in dramatic form the tendency to inflation that
mars most modern poetic dialogue mingles oddly
with his desire for external truth. In the narratives
and dramatic monologues of Fires (1912) and
Thoroughfares (1914) he avoided this difficulty
as well as the pitfall of a too literal transcript
of ordinary speech, carrying on the tradition of
Wordsworth5^ Michael into the modern world of